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as a separate part of the whole, so that within these books the words o irdfefio; 
or ode 6 xoAe/ioc refer not to the whole, but to this part. Even, however, in 
narrating these ten years, he shows in many ways a full knowledge of the seven- 
teen years that came afterward, and he conceives of all the events of the earlier 
period in their relation to the events of the later periods. These are the final 
results of the essay (cf. pp. 534, 545, 583), and they are attained by a most bril- 
liant analysis of the narrative itself and of the peculiar Thucydidean diction. 
The almost faultless argument is of necessity so complex, and it depends so 
much upon the accumulation of details,. that it cannot be abridged. Nowhere, 
not even in Classen, have we seen a more exact and comprehensive knowledge 
of the usages of Thucydides' style. Especially to be noted in his discussion of 
the crucial passage in II I, init. is his convincing argument against Classen 
that the famous iv u is not to be taken in a conjunctional sense but as an ordi- 
nary definite relative to the antecedent ■KdWe/iOQ. From here on he analyzes 
with unfailing accuracy all the passages in which the historian shows, in telling 
the earlier events of the war, his full knowledge of all the later events. Of the 
linguistic facts brought to light, perhaps the most important are the distinction 
made by Thucydides between oitoc 6 TToAe/xog and bSe 6 no/isfioc in the distinctly 
subjective character of the latter (= this war that I am relating), and the dis- 
tinction made between orfe 6 iro/le/io<; and 6 ffd/lf/ioc 8<5e, by the presence in the 
former of a distinct antithetic reference. After finishing this minute analysis 
of separate passages, Herbst rises into a masterly criticism of the historical 
method of Thucydides and to an eloquent estimate of the intellectual power of 
the great historian, pp. 566 seq. Especially original and useful is his theory of 
the relation between the speeches and the narrative parts of the history. All 
tends to a triumphant vindication of the unity of the work : every detail shows 
that Thucydides in composing every sentence calculated its references both to 
what preceded and to what was to follow. 

Thomas R. Price. 
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In the dedication of a work crowned by the Berlin Academy occur the 
following bits of Latinity, which are evidently due to the influence of the Greek 
authors, with whom the successful essayist seems to be only too familiar. Or 
perhaps, as Lucullus deliberately barbarized his Greek (Cic. ad Att. I 19, 10) to 
show that his work was a Roman's, so our writer purposely neglects normal 
Latin to show himself a Grecian. Else what good warrant for — 
Interim me ut periculum facerem facile persuasisti (iireiocu; jie) 
Memineris velim quod (ue/ivijadai on) haud raro sum expertus? 

Ludi Magister. 

An esteemed correspondent, very much dissatisfied with results obtained by 
teaching ancient Greek through modern, writes to ask whether this is really the 
most excellent way. This is a pedagogical rather than a philological question, 
and cannot be answered categorically without doing injustice to some teachers 
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who are profoundly versed in both languages, or, to make every conceivable 
concession, in both dialects. It may be said, however, that a Greek of to-day is 
more apt to fall into certain errors than one who approaches immediately the 
classic tongue. So even an imperfectly trained Hellenist would hardly be guilty 
of calling the style of the extant fables of Aesop " perfect," nor would he say that 
they " abounded in all the idiomatic usages of the Attic dialect." He would 
not select the Septuagint as a model on which to base conversational exercises. 
He would not use baric for og ; he would have some notion of the limits of ov 
and jii) ; he would not prefer ttzkevo with the dative nor tyr^d with on ; he would 
not indulge in fitfxore yevov nor in rjpvrfaaic. In short, he would avoid a number of 
the mistakes into which Professor Timayenis l has fallen by over-familiarity 
with the current language. To be sure, this negative advantage would be 
outweighed by the consideration that the modern Greek has by an unparalleled 
miracle preserved the genuine pronunciation intact, whereas English in a few 
centuries has drifted far from the original utterances ; and by the further consid- 
eration that almost every schoolboy has occasion to visit the Levant frequently 
in the course of an ordinary life, while an accurate knowledge of the ancient 
tongue is a secondary matter in education. But, as I said before, that is a 
pedagogical question upon which this journal cannot enter. 

There is no more dangerous amusement than one to which certain Dutch 
critics are very much addicted. I do not object to their scribbling on the 
margins of their editions of classic authors. That is comparatively harmless, 
and sometimes good may come of it. Indeed, every scholar has more than 
once found a decided advantage in the freshness of vision, which is thus fixed 
by a marginal note. But it is little short of a crime to gather up these notes in 
a drag-net and dump them out without any subsequent revision. A notion, 
which may seem very happy at the time, often turns out to be a most infelicitous 
blunder. Mehler, one of the contributors to the Mnemosyne, sometimes in- 
dulges in this national pastime of fishing up conjectures with very poor results. 
Among other examples of piscatory art (Mnemosyne VI 4, p. 388), which I* 
used some months since as warnings to young critics, is his emendation of Iliad 
B, 291, a difficult passage: 

1} /irjv nal tt6voq early aviri$'evra veeaftai 
With a whoop of exultation which would do credit to a Comanche, Mehler 

writes : 

aviifdivr' ave xeaftai, 

which never occurred to any of the great critics, simply because the great critics 
knew their syntax too well to combine avexea^ai with an aorist participle. 

Again, in Lucian's Vera Historia A, 22 : dm rovrav bxevovai Kal irltiaia&vat 
rale; kavrZtv ya/iiracg (sic) Mehler proposes ovpovac ; not so bad, if Lucian were not 
in the habit of doubling. But it is diverting to notice that Mehler writes four 
times ralg yafdraic with wrong accent and wrong gender. In his exceeding 
desire to be clever he has forgotten the story : ya/totc yap role appeal, xp^rai 
are. So much for his acquaintance with an author whom he calls veteres deliciae 
meae. In V. H. B 45 Mehler desires to change <f>kpovac into (fmovai. If any 
change is needed, ipopovdi would be more natural, but here ipipovai might very 

1 Aesop's Fables, etc. By T. T. Timayenis. Boston : John Ally n. 1879. 
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well stand, even according to Cobet's dictum : <j>speii> dicimur onera et quidquid 
pondus habet. The fun would consist in lugging these parts of the body not 
as members but as instruments. Another specimen of Mehler's familiarity 
with his veteres deliciae is shown by his note on Hermot. I, cr&Aiov elvai kv ™ 
TroXXCi toiv idtoT&v ovpfsTu irapairoAdpxvov (so the best reading : M. has 
KapaTroAov/nevov) rj evdaifiovt/cai (pcAoao^oavra. For irapaw. M. would read 
KepnrolovvTa : Beatus est qui inter philosophos versatur, infelix non is qui iv 
tw tzoaaQ 'iSiuriyv ovp<j>£T<j> wapawoAelrai sed qui inter incultam profanamque 
plebem versatur. On which it may be remarked that the misfortune consists 
in wasting one's life in the midst of such a rabble — cf. Epicur. ap. Stob. Flor. 
16, 28: 6 6i navTav /Jioc p&Aqcfiu wapairoAAvrai, and Luc. himself Anach. 13 
(II 891) ; and Mehlerhas forgotten — dare I say that he had not yet read? — what 
Lucian says below, p. 61, ev t$ GvpfeTfi irapairoAelcr&ai (better TrapaizoAeoftai), 
At least he has not touched the latter passage. I do not think, then, that 
nepinoAovvra is anything but an idle notion, which should have been dismissed 
as soon as formed: but I would not object to wapawoAAvpevov. 

" Mr. Paul Drysen proposes to present to the American reader one of the most 
famous works of antiquity: the Greek Anthology. . . . Their fourteen 
hundred short poems or epigrams . . . have been translated in the metres 
of the originals : copious explanatory notes have been added. . . . The 
author thinks that the time has come to publish what he has so far achieved," 
(the Sepulchral and Erotic and Dedicatory Epigrams), and issues a circular 
inviting subscriptions. Few teachers will perhaps be able to pay $10 for a 
translation of a part of the Greek Anthology, but it is to be hoped that when 
Mr. Paul Drysen, 267 Seventh Avenue, New York, publishes his work, he will 
not deal too severely with those journalists who illustrate their pages by specimens 
of what he has so happily called his "profitable but not lucrative toil." It has 
been a difficult task to choose among the samples arrayed in his circular. 
Besides, our more critical readers may object to any space thus given up to 
merely literary matters, and, if Mr. Drysen did not promise us " original philo- 
logical researches" in his forthcoming work, it might be necessary to apologize 
for this gratuitous notice. Still, room must be made for just one : 

Kpcvayopov. 
apyupeov 001 rdvde, yevk'&Atov ec rebv fyfiap 

TlpoaAe, veoa/iriKTov Sovparir/v KaAa/iev, 
ev jiev ivG\ta-oiGi SidyAvirrov Kepaeooiv, 

ev de Taxvvofievqv evpoov ec oeXida 
'Trefnrei ~Kptvay6p^ } oAiyrpi ddcriv, aAA.' drro dv/tov 
TrXeiovog, apridaei ovfnrvoov evp.a-&iy. 

Crinagoras. 
Proclus, to-day's thy birthday ; allow me to send thee the silver 

Pen enclosed as a gift. 'Tis an elastic, but strong, 
Bright but durable pen, with cleverly sharpened points, well 

Able to run at full speed over many a page. 
Please accept it. Crinagoras sends this trifle. Perhaps it 

Will in thy newly-acquired art be of service to thee. 
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Classical scholarship permeates every department of English literature, from 
Paradise Lost to Pinafore. So some one has detected in the song of the Ruler 
of the Queen's Navee a reference to Plaut. Asin. 2, 4, 20 : iussin in splendorem 
dari bullas has foribus nostris ? 

Apropos of Professor Allen's useful little book, ' Remnants of Early Latinity,' 
just published by Ginn & Heath, Boston, it may be interesting to note that M. 
Breal, at a recent meeting of the French Institute (Jan. 30, 1880), presented a 
paper on the ancient Latin text, known as the ' Song of the Arval Brothers.' 
According to the Revue Critique (Feb. 9), M. Breal remarks that the text is 
preserved for us by an inscription of the time of the Emperor Heliogabalus, 
which forms part of the proceedings of the fraternity of the twelve Arval 
Brothers, reorganized under the empire. The text is given as having been 
sung at a ceremony in May of the year 218, by the twelve Arvals, who read 
the text of it from little books, libelli, prepared beforehand. It is from one 
of these libelli that the text was copied on the marble slab, which has pre- 
served it for us. M. Breal thinks that the books themselves had been copied 
from an ancient inscription preserved in the archives of the fraternity. The 
inscription dated back probably to the second century before our era, which 
explains the mixture of archaic and modern forms found in it; for example 
loses, for the classic lares, alongside of incurrere, where we find r in place of s 
between two vowels. Finally, the ancient Latin of this song was not at all 
understood by the copyists of the time of Heliogabalus, who grossly corrupted 
the. text. The song consists of five verses, which, in the inscription of the 
archives of the brothers, were probably each written once. In the text which 
has come down to us, however, each is repeated three times, and the word 
triumpe, which comes after the last verse, is repeated five times. Now the 
fourth of these verses thus repeated did not, according to M. Breal, originally 
form part of the song, but was an indication of the established order, marking 
an action to be performed by the Arval Brothers at that point of the ceremony. 
It was then through mistake that the copyists of the year 218 repeated this verse 
also three times, and that the Arvals sang it as the rest. The song is only a 
litany, in which invocation is made for the prosperity of agriculture, to a num- 
ber of gods of ancient Italy ; the Lares, Marmar or Mamers (the Oscan Mars), 
the Latin Mars, Berber (perhaps still another reading of the name of Mars), and 
the Semones or gods of the seed-time. M. Breal gives the following reading 
and translation of this text : 

ENOS {COr. ENOM) LASES IVVATE. 

NEVELVE KVE(CW. ARVE) MARMAR SENS (Mr. HERS, COr. SEIRIS) INCVRRERE. INPLEORES (lacuna?). 

SATVK FVFERE {COr. SATA TVTERE) MARS. LIMEN SALI (COr. CLEMENS SATIS) STA BERBER. 

SEMVUNIS ALTERNEI ADVOCAPIT CONCTOS. 

ENOS MARMOR IVVATO. 

TRIVMPE. 

This becomes in classic Latin : 

" Eia ! Lares, juvate. Neve luem arvis, Marmar, siveris incurrere. Implores 
. . . Sata tutere, Mars. Clemens satis sta, Berber. Semones alterne invocabit 
cunctos. Eia ! Marmar, juvato. Triumphe." 

In the expression clemens satis sta, the word sta is to be taken in the sense of 
be : " be thou favorable to the crops, Berber ! " 



